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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The objeet of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


— Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 


Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by Sgnatok JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 39, 1938, 
by REPRESENTATIVE Louis LuDLOw, Indiana. 


Mrs. Valentine ia, Ohio 


Equal Rights 
Are You Doing Your Part? 


HE Woman’s Party Convention two weeks ago in New York provided an 
? excellent opportunity for stock-taking. The review afforded of the year’s 
record was the occasion both for rejoicing and regret. There were 
notable achievements, but there were also setbacks, both here and abroad. 


Conventions, especially when held in a great city like New York and with 
speakers of national and international fame, make one conscious of the world- 
wide sweep of our cause. We are carried away by the thought that we are — 
part and parcel of the greatest movement of the age—of all time. Virtually 
half the human race is clamoring for its freedom. 


But enthusiasm is not in itself sufficient. It is less than nothing unless 
followed by determined action. Membership in an organization, no matter 
how impressive the numbers, counts for little unless each individual is 
conscious of her duty and does her utmost to fulfill it. 


The present great task of the National Woman’s Party is the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment. Members should see their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress at once and gain their support for this charter of 
human freedom. In many States, Legislatures will meet within the next 
twelve-month. There are many discriminations which should be — from 


‘the statute books of individual States. 


It is not enough to highly resolve at Conventions. _ Responsibility for suc- 
cess or failure rests upon every member. 


The Weskes Sex? 


: |’ IS strange since women are supposed to be the weaker sex that they are 


allowed less favorable rates on annuities than men. 
The reason for this is that the average span of life for women is longer 
than the average span of life for men. In other words, even with the strain 


of childbearing, woman is more long-lived than man. Insurance companies 


cannot afford to pay for the probable longer period of life of a woman annui- 
tant the same rate of interest on the capital mnverved which it pays to shorter- 


lived men. 


All things else being equal, if an extra physical burden is imposed upon 
one sex and not on the other, and the former nevertheless lives longer than 
the latter, does not this prove that woman is actually stronger than man? 


But this is not the only available evidence. There have in recent years — 
been many other proofs that women are not only the equals of men physically, 
but that they may perhaps be regarded as the stronger sex. Only recently a 
girl swimming champion at Brighton, England, “won the 100” in time fast 
enough to have won the men’s national championship on nine occasions before 
1933. “So girls,” comments the Wilmington Morning News, “can swim faster . 
than their fathers.” | 


When it comes to intellectual achievement, men have always claimed the 


field both in quality and quantity of production. But here again we must 


take into consideration that, while every door of opportunity is open to boys, 
many are still padlocked to girls. It is only in recent years that leading 
schools of law and medicines have opened their doors to women, and the 
majority of engineering schools still thrust the “men only” affront in the faces 
of would-be girl matriculates. 


This means that the woman today who does make good in a profession not 
only has to fulfill all the intellectual requirements demanded of the man, but 
in addition must overcome a wall of opposition, discrimination and prejudice 
during the period of her training and through her entire professional career. 
She must make good in spite of them. She should therefore, if she does achieve 
«a name and place, be considered superior to her brothers who entered the race 
without these handicaps. | 


Madame Curie, Dr. Florence Sabin, Judge Florence Allen, Frances Perkins, 
Ruth Bryan Owens, Dr. Mary Walker, George Eliot, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing and, even in greater measure, the glorious pioneers for human freedom, 
overcame barriers unknown to their male competitors. Even if hundreds and 
thousands of other women allowed themselves to be lulled to inactivity by 
the masculine doctrine of women’s inferiority, the fact that these and others 
persevered, and won, demonstrates that intellectual capacity as well as physical 
vigor in women is at least equal to that of men. After all, is it likely, since 
He placed the race in their keeping, that the Creator would have made women 
inferior? | 
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CTING under the mandate of the 
Council meeting of the General 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, held — 


in May, 1934, federated clubs all over the 
country are now beginning a study of cer- 
tain controversial subjects such as the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment, Birth 


Control, Old Age Pensions, and Unem- 


ployment Insurance. | 
On Tuesday, October 16, at the Lord 


Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, an Insti- 


tute was held before the Maryland State 
Federation, presided over by Mrs. Matthew 
Gault, at which two subjects were dis- 
cussed: “Birth Control,” by Dr. Moses of 
the Contraceptive Clinic of Johns Hop- 
kins, and the proposed “Equal Rights 
Amendment,” by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, 
President of the District of Columbia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. Excerpts 


from Mrs. Wiley’s speech are as follows: 


“T was very glad when the Council meet- 


ing of the General Federation of Women’s — 


Clubs mandated the Chairman of Legisla- 
tion, in coordination with the Chairman of 
all other departments of the Federation, to 
prepare a study covering both sides of the 
question involved in the proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment to the Constitution, 
reading : 

* «Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States 
and in every place subject to its juris- 
diction’ 

for our club women to discuss this coming 
winter. | 


6¢ M ISUNDERSTANDING is the greatest ob- 
obstacle which a new idea has to 


‘Equal Rights’ have something to do wi 
the prejudice which some women /feel 
against this most needed addition to our 
Constitution. Conservative, sheltered wom- 
en deprecate a strident demand for ‘rights.’ 
They consider it more womanly to bear 
' the lot men have doled out to them un- 
complainingly and to wait until such time 
arrives as men, realizing that their own 
ends will be best served by a liberated 
womanhood, will legally emancipate 
woman by this proposed amendment. 

“And so I always emphasize the fact 
that by this proposed amendment what we 
are really seeking is the removal of legal 
discriminations by the only inclusive, per- 
manent and direct method open to Ameri- 
can citizens. 

“Most people do not realize that the 
constitutional rights of women are just 
exactly what they were in 1789 when the 
Constitution was adopted, with the single 
exception of the right to vote, granted in 
1920, that is to say, that women’s consti- 
tutional rights are just what they were 
under the old English Common Law with 
the exception of the vote. The old Eng- 


encounter. I sometimes feel that the th 
h 


Why the Equal Rights 


Speech by Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley at the 
Institute of the Maryland Federation of 

Women’s Clubs. Mrs., Wiley is the Third 
Vice-Chairman of the Woman's Party 


lish Common Law was the crystallization 
of customs coming down from feudal 
times, when, because a woman could not 
fight to defend her rights, she had to de- 
pend upon her father, her husband, or 
her son, and had no rights of her own 
at all. 


66 D URING the 145 years of our constitu- 
tional history, of the 21 amend- 


ments passed, only one, the nineteenth, 
concerns women per se. The others have 


guaranteed freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press, freedom of assemblage, they 
have reserved certain rights to the States, 
have changed the manner of election, 
stabilized the negro, filled the nation’s 
pocketbook with the income tax, emptied 
the nation’s goblet by prohibition, and 
then filled it again with repeal, and 
changed the date for the opening of Con- 
gress. That is to say, that less than 5 per 
cent of the amendments or betterments to 
our Constitution are devoted to the bet- 
terment of women so poetically called the 
‘better half,’ 
“These twenty-one amendments have 


been added as changed conditions required 


them. Although the framers of our Con- 
stitution were intellectual giants, they 
could not possibly foresee the marvels of 
this age which require new interpretations 
of law.to meet them. I feel sure that, 
could they have seen a modern airship, 
they wou\il have been equally amazed to 
learn that a young woman could fly it 
alone across the Atlantic. Could they 
have seen the wonderful modern machin- 
ery of today, they would have been equally 
impressed to learn that millions of women 
have followed their work from their homes 
into the factories on work on these mar- 
velous machines. 

“Had Abigail Adams’ voice been heeded, 
the voice of the second first lady of the 
land, back in the days before the writing 
of the Constitution, women would not 
have been in the predicament they are 
today. Writing to her husband, John 


Adams, in 1776, then in the Continental © 


Congress, she said: ‘I long to hear that 
you have declared an independency, and, 
by the way, in the new code of laws, which 
I suppose it will be necessary for you to 
make, I desire that you would remember 
the ladies, and be more generous and 
favorable to them than your ancestors.’ 
“But Abigail Adams’ voice was not 
heeded, and so it took seventy-two years’ 
struggle on the part of women to win the 


right to vote, and now it is increasingly 


apparent to large groups of women all 
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over the United States that the Equal 
Rights Amendment, whose wording has 
just been given, should also be enacted. 

“But during these one hundred and 
forty-five years since our Constitution has 
been in effect, intrepid women have sought 
to secure interpretations from the Su- 
preme Court to construe phrases in the 
Constitution, such as, ‘All persons born 
or naturalized in the United States... 
are citizens .... No State shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens.’ 

“In 1869, Mrs. Myra Bradwell, editor of 
the Chicago Legal News, the first woman 
to enter the ranks of legal journalism, 
having passed the examination and re- 
ceived the required qualification, applied 
for admission to the bar of Illinois, She 
was refused by the Supreme Court of the 
State. The Judge said that the law never 
intended admitting women to the bar, be- 
cause the law was based on the Common 
Law of England passed prior to the fourth 
year of James I, which makes it about 
1607. The Judge went on to say that to 
think of a woman lawyer in England 
would have been as unheard of as to think 


of a woman Bishop. He added: ‘God 


designed the sexes to occupy different 
spheres of action, and that it belonged to 
men to make, apply and execute the laws, 
was an axiomatic truth.’ He further 
added that ‘it is not the province of the 
court to attempt giving a new interpreta- 
tion to an ancient statute.” Mrs. Brad- 
well then brought suit against the State 
of Illinois in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The Supreme Court ruled 
tion to an ancient statute.’ Mrs. Brad- 
is not one of the privileges and immunities 
of citizens of the United States. 


¢¢— N 1872, Mrs. Virginia L. Minor of 

Missouri, under the provisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, offered her 
own vote. It was refused. She brought 
suit against the inspectors and carried 
her case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where it was argued with 
great ability by her husband, but an ad- 
verse decision was rendered. The Supreme 
Court stated that ‘the national Constitu- 
tion does not define the privileges and 
immunities of citizens. The United States 
has no voters of its own creation.... The 
Fourteenth Amendment does not add to 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen, 
it simply furnishes an additional guaran- 
tee to protect those he already has.’ The 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
simply forbade disfranchisement on ac- 
count of race and color. 

“In 1907, we have a nationality case. 
Mrs. Gordon Mackenzie, who was a native 
by birth of the United States married to a 
British subject in 1909, challenged the 
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constitutionality of the Act of 1907 in so 
far as it deprived her of her United States 
nationality. She claimed that her nation- 
ality was a right, privilege and immunity 
which could not be taken from her except 
as a punishment for crime, or by her 
_ voluntary expatriation. She appealed her 
case to the Supreme Court. The Court 
ruled that ‘the identity of husband and 
wife is an ancient principle of our juris- 
prudence. It is neither accidental nor 
arbitrary and worked in many cases for 
the protection of the wife.... It has 
purpose, if not necessity, in purely domes- 
tic policy; it has greater purpose and it 
may be necessity in international policy.’ 
The law of 1907, as we all know, remained 
unchanged until 1922 when the first Cable 
Act was passed. Subsequent amendments 
in 1980 and 1931 and the final act passed 
last May gave women full equality with 
men in the matter of nationality. 


¢¢é7¥ N 1924, the Supreme Court rendered 

| an adverse decision in regard to a 
violation of a law barring a woman from 
night work. Joseph Radice of Buffalo was 
convicted of violating the New York law 
of 1917 which forbade employing a woman 
in a restaurant between the hours of 
10 P. M.and6 A. M. He permitted Anna 
Schmidt to work from 6 o’clock until mid- 
night. She preferred these hours. Her 
husband was in the Army and she could 
best be spared during those hours from 
the care of her young children. The Su- 
preme Court sustained the lower court in 
its decision that the action was not a vio- 
lation of the liberty of contract of the 
woman in question, but that under the 
police power of the State it was necessary 
to prohibit work of this kind which so 
injuriously affected the physical condition 
of the women and threatened to impair 
her peculiar and natural function, and ex- 
posed her to the dangers and menaces of 
night life. Here again we see the guar- 
antees of the Fourteenth Amendment 
swept aside for women. It would seem 
that the morals of a working woman are 
in danger through night work but that a 
woman out of work is safe morally while 
she starves. 

“In 1931, Genevieve Welosky challenged 
a Massachusetts jury composed entirely 
of men for convicting her for keeping and 
selling liquor, on the ground that she had 
been denied a trial by a jury of her peers, 
since none of her own sex were called. 
~The Massachusetts Supreme Court made 
an adverse decision and the case was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court based on the 
Strauder case decided in that court in 
1879. In the Strauder case, a West Vir- 
ginia negro was tried for murder and con- 
victed by a jury from which his own race 
were by law excluded. The State Supreme 
Court affirmed the sentence. He based an 
appeal on the Fourteenth Amendment and 
the Supreme Court upheld him, reversing 


the lower court’s decision. In an exactly 
analogous case where a woman was con- 
cerned 51 years later, on January 11,1932, 
the United States Supreme Court refused 
to review the Welosky case, showing in 
effect that women are not persons under 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

“We have only one cheering case of a 
decision by the Supreme Court favorable 
to women and that is in the case of Lyons 
vs. Adkins (261 U. 8. 526) rendered in 


1923. In this District of Columbia case, 


where a minimum wage law was held to 
be unconstitutional, the Supreme Court 
frankly said of a woman elevator opera- 
tor, ‘The hotel manager was not com- 
pelled to employ her at a fixed wage and 
her position went to a man, who was will- 
ing to perform the service at a lower wage 
than that fixed by the board. The law to 


promote the good morals and general wel- 


fare of the community cast her adrift.’ 
“The Bradwell case was a test of the 
civil rights of women under the Four- 


teenth Amendment. The Supreme Court 
held that the right to be a lawyer was 


not a citizen’s right. In the Mimor case 
the Supreme Court held that the Consti- 
tution of the United States has no voters. 
In the Mackenzie case the Supreme Court 
held that marriage is a condition volun- 
tarily entered into, and the women must 
beware of the consequences. In _ the 
Schmidt case a woman’s right to contract 
for her labor was denied, and in the 


Welosky case the Supreme Court shows 


by its refusal to consider the case that 
women are not considered ‘persons.’ 
Barring a few community property cases 
in the West in which women are involved, 
these six cases are the only cases involy- 
ing women’s rights which have come up 
before the Supreme Court. In five cases 
the decision has been adverse. 


6¢ ONE of this is meant to be critical 
of the Supreme Court. Our justices 


_ are the best legal brains of the land. They 


always take a well-established principle of 
interpretation and apply it to the situa- 
tion under discussion, They follow this 
principle when it concerns men as well as 
women. No doubt, it would be applied if 
a question arose about a woman’s prop- 
erty as against a claim of a husband. It 
makes it necessary to know what rights 
women liad in 1789 and to see to it that 
others they believe they are entitled to in 
1934, shall be guaranteed by constitu- 
tional amendment. 

“This then is the main reason why I be- 
lieve in securing the fundamental right of 
equality of opportunity, to live our lives 


wisely and justly, by constitutional amend- 


ment rather than by specific State laws. 

“You Maryland women realize, I am 
sure, the expense in energy and money 
and time of trying to get jury service for 
women by passing a State law. The last 
jury hearing in 1933 was a splendid 


Equal Rights 


achievement of testimony and numbers on 
behalf of the wisdom of jury service for 
women and yet you had almost the same 
overwhelming adverse vote you had two 
years before. The women of Virginia know 
of the lack of permanence of their equal 


guardianship law which they secured in 


1916, lost in the constitutional convention 
of 1919, and had to regain in 1930. 


¢¢"T° HE argument that inequalities can 

best be corrected by action of the 
States loses force with each passing year. 
Although we have been grinding away 
against these discriminations for fourteen 
years we have still a great list of inequali- 
ties left, something like one thousand laws 
on the statute books of the forty-eight 
States discriminating against women. 
There is not a State today where all the 
laws apply equally to men and women. 


Married women in almost one-half of the | 


States are under legal disabilities limiting 
their power to contract or to carry on a 
business. In more than one-third of the 
States the rights of mothers over their 
children are inferior to those of fathers in 
some respect. The inheritance laws in some 
States discriminate against women. About 
one-half of the States deny to married 
women the power over property which 
is freely given to married men. Two 
States, Georgia and Virginia, give the 
earnings of married women to their hus- 
bands. There is a double standard of 
morals in two-thirds of the States sanc- 
tioned by law, twenty-seven States bar 
women from jury service. Some still bar 
women from public office. | 


“In many States so-called ‘protective’ . 


laws restrict the labor of women but not 
of men, and these laws based on the sex 


_ of the worker rather than on the nature 


of the work, handicap wage-earning wom- 
en and prevent them from earning their 
livelihood on equal terms with men. 

“And this, of course, is the crux of the 
whole matter. Our opponents believe that 
there should be special protective labor 
laws for women only, a limited working 
day, no-night-work laws and minimum 
wage laws for women only, and prohibi- 
tions against certain industries, 

“The National Woman’s Party which 
Sponsors and is working for the Equal 
Rights Amendment believes that women 
should have the same constitutional right 
as men to contract for their labor. They 


believe that this right should not be set 


aside on the grounds of public health and 
morals. Women are capable of taking care 
of their own health and morals. They 


know that abolition of night work for 


women throws hundreds of women out of 
work. Day shifts are filled. The over- 
crowded, poorly-paid field of domestic ser- 


vice, laundry work and scrubbing cannot | 


absorb all these women. Minimum-wage 
legislation which applies to women and 
children only, does not protect women, 
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but gives jobs to men and boys, who can 
undercut the minimum wage. Eight-hour 
laws which apply to women only, make it 
difficult for women to secure work, be- 
cause with their basic union day of eight 


hours men can work over-time for extra — 


pay, but women with a statutory eight- 
hour day, if they work overtime, cause 
their employers to be fined and thus are 
undesirable in many industries, 

“The National Woman’s Party holds 
that protective laws should be for per- 
sons in industry, and not for women only. 


“Since 1848, women have been fighting ~ 


discriminations in the law. They are just 


emerging from this handicap. They must 


refuse to be fettered by another set of 
laws under the guise of protective legis- 
lation. 

“The attack upon a married woman’s 
right to work today, giving her work to 


a man under the claim that it will spread 
jobs, is poss'ble because of women’s legal 
inferiority. Married women have depend- 
ents to support just as do men and it 


seems to me, moreover, that it will be 


a great burden upon the men if they are 
compelled to support a great number of 
women in idleness. The attack upon the 
right of married women to work is as un- 
wise as it is vicious. The buying power of 
the married woman is as necessary to the 
community as that of the married man. 
In some cases the income of the family 


will be cut in half and in other cases it 


will be stopped altogether. 

“Tt seems to me that the time for us all 
to work together for the removal of legal 
discriminations is not far off. Ten years 
ago the General Federation opposed the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Today it is 
studying the question. The same is true 


The President Proclaims the Equal 


Equal Nationality Treaty come 
into force in the United States? 
This question and others in regard to the 
formalities accompanying the going into 
effect of a treaty are explained in a letter 
from Charles M. Barnes, Chief of the 
Treaty Division of the Department of 
State, to Doris Stevens, Chairman of the 
Inter American Commission of Women. 
The letter accompanied a photostatic 
copy of the Proclamation of the President 
declaring the Treaty to be in effect. 
Texts of the letter and proclamation 
are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
TREATY DIVISION 
WASHINGTON 
November 7, 1934. 


Drar Miss STEVENS: 


In further reference to the convention 
on the nationality of women, I have pleas- 
ure in sénding you herewith two photostat 
- copies of the President’s proclamation of 
that convention issued on October 11, 
1934, 


The proclamation of a treaty or conven- 
tion is issued, as I do not doubt you 
understand, after the instrument has come 
into force, which event is dependent upon 
the provision in the instrument in regard 
to it. If, as in the case of the convention 
on the nationality of women, a multilat- 
eral convention does not contain a specific 
- provision as to the number of ratifications 
which are required to bring it into force, 
it is understood that at least two ratifi- 
- cations shall be required. In the case of 
the convention on the nationality of wom- 
en, the ratification of the United States 
having been deposited first, the conven- 
tion came into force between the United 
States and Chile on the date on which 
the ratification of Chile was deposited. 
Thereafter the President’s proclamation 
was issued. 


In the certified copy of. the convention 
which serves as this Government’s original 


A T what precise moment did the 


record and is retained in the archives of 


the State Department, the first two pages 


of the President’s proclamation are bound 
in between the President’s ratification 
and the beginning of the convention, and 


the last page of the proclamation is bound 


ONLY ONE METHOD 


Greetings from Senator Royal 8S. Cope- 
land read at the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment Banquet, Park Lane Hotel, 
New York, Saturday, November 17. 


To the National Woman’s Party: 


I send my greetings to the women of 
your organization and to friends of the 
woman movement assembled at your din- 
ner and greatly regret that absence from 
the city prevents my presence. It was my 
pleasure last year to serve the women of 
the country in their campaign for equality 
by sponsoring the Equal Nationality Bill 
which I introduced in the Senate and > 
which by its passage gave to the women of 

this country Equal Rights with men in 
all matters pertaining to nationality. This 
I regard as a part of the whole movement 
to remove disc ions against women. 
I have long been an advocate of Equal 
Rights for women and I believe that there 
is only one method of achieving perma. 
nent and prompt recognition of equality 
for women throughout the country and 
that is by the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment which will be introduced in 

_ the Senate on the opening day of this next 
Congress by my friend and colleague, 
Senator Townsend of Delaware. Women 
should not be asked longer to wait for 
protection by law of their fundamental 
rights. I pledge you my support and co- 
operation. 


in immediately after the text of the con- 
vention. If you contemplate binding the 
copies which I have sent you I shall be 
glad to give you an opportunity to con- 
sult the original again, if you so desire. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHaries M. Barngs, 
Chief, Treaty Division. 

Miss Doris Stevens, 
Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
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of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women and the W. C. T. U. The 
California Business and Professional 
Women have come out for it. The Michi- 
gan State Federation has endorsed the 
principle of equality between men and 
women, the National Association of Wom- 
en Lawyers is working for it, and also cer- 
tain groups of the Zonta and Quota Clubs 
and an increasing number of industrial 
groups and self-supporting women. 

“Tt is my hope that a deep study of pro- 
tective legislation for women only will 
convince the women of the General Fed- 
eration that the day for such legislation 
is passed. That the day of treating women 
as the wards of the nation is passed. That 
today women can enter into their own 
and share with men the blessings of labor, 
protected by laws which protect all able 
workers regardless of sex.” | 


Nationality Treaty 


By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Strarss 
oF AMERICA 
A Proclamation 

WuereEas a Convention on the Nation- 
ality of Women was signed by the respec- 
tive Plenipotentiaries of the United States 
of America, with a reservation; Honduras, 
with a reservation; El Salvador, with a 
reservation; Dominican Republic; Haiti; 
Argentina; Uruguay; Paraguay; Mexico; 
Panama; Bolivia; Guatemala; Brazil; 
Ecuador; Nicaragua; Colombia; Chile; 
Peru and Cuba at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, on December 26, 
1933, the English and Spanish texts of 
which Convention are word for word as 
follows: and 

WHEREAS it is stipulated in Article 3 
of the said Convention that the Conven- 
tion will enter into force between the 
High Contracting Parties in the order in 
which they deposit their respective rati- 
fications; and 

WuHeEnrEAS the said Convention has been 
duly ratified on the parts of the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Chile and their instruments of ratification 
were deposited with the Pan American 
Union on July, 13, 1934, and August 29, 
1934, respectively, in accordance with 
Article 2 of the said Convention; 

Now Therefore, be it known that I, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, have caused 
the said Convention to be made public 
to the end that the same and every article 
and clause thereof may be observed and 
fulfilled with good faith by the United 
States of America and the citizens thereof. 

In Testimony Whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the Seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington 
this eleventh day of October in the 
year of our Lord one thousand 

(SEAL) nine hundred and thirty-four and 
of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hun- 
dred and fifty-ninth. 
(Signed) Frankuin D, Roosevetr. 
By the President, 
(Signed) Hutt, 
Secretary of State. 
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Flla Riegel Reports International Work 


sylvania, member of the Inter Con- 
) tinental Committee on Ratification 
and Adherence, arrived at the headquar- 
ters of the Inter American Commission of 
Women on October 28, to report on her 
three months trip to Scandinavia in the 
interest of the Equality Treaties negoti- 
ated by the Commission at Montevideo. 


Miss Riegel, distinguished international 
Feminist, has worked for equality for the 
past twenty years not only in the United 
States, but at diplomatic conferences in 
The Hague, Geneva and Montevideo. She 
was an active member of the group of 
women from the American Republics 
which assisted Doris Stevens, Chairman 
of the Commission, in negotiating these 
treaties at the Seventh Pan American 
Conference at Montevideo last December, 
as well as bursar for the Commission dur- 
ing its work at the Conference. She spent 
the past summer working from Stockholm 
and Copenhagen with the Feminist lead- 
ers of Sweden, Denmark, Finland and 
Norway to consolidate work for adherence 
to the Equal Nationality Treaty, and to 
stimulate the Feminists of these countries 
to bring pressure upon their delegations 
to the 1934 session of the League of Na- 
tions to support the Montevideo National- 
ity Treaty before the League. 


The Inter American Commission is lay- 
ing the ground for favorable action on the 
part of the League members that are not 
signatory to the two equality treaties 
which will be considered during the ses- 
sions of 1935, and to this purpose has sent 
women emissaries to various parts of the 
world during the past summer, to lay the 
entire situation before organized Fem- 
inists. 

Ella Riegel was peculiarly fitted to 
work in Scandinavia. She and Dr. Emma 
Wold, who was Technical Adviser to the 
United States delegation to The Hague 
Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law, in 1930, visited Norway 
and Sweden together immediately after 
that Conference. They met many of the 
Feminist leaders at that time and the 
public opinion on equal nationality which 
they then encouraged is now bearing 
abundant fruit. Miss Riegel, who speaks 
Spanish fluently, was able during this 
trip to tell in minute detail the story of 
the discussions at Montevideo, which 
were conducted in Spanish. 


“In working with the Scandinavian 
women,” said Miss Riegel, “I learned of 
the informal agreement that exists among 
their governments to enact uniform na- 
tionality laws on account of constant 
intermarriages between their nationals. 
This will prove a powerful factor, we hope, 
in securing adherence to the Equal Na- 


Fa RIEGEL of Bryn Mawr, Penn- 


Scandinavia 


By Helena Hill Weed, 
Reporter on the Inter Continental Com- 
mittee on Ratification and Adherence 


tionality Treaty by all of these coun- 
tries.” 

Miss Riegel went first to Copenhagen. 
“Women leaders with whom I conferred 
in Copenhagen proudly pointed out that 
they had been successful in preventing 
ratification by Denmark of the unequal 
Hague Nationality Convention,” said Miss 
Riegel, “and they joined eagerly in plans 
for international pressure to secure 
League action. Miss Henni Forchham- 
mer, happily, is a member of the Inter 
Scandinavian Committee to get uniform- 
ity in nationality laws in these countries. 
It will be remembered that she was the 
only delegate who made an appeal for 
equality for women at the 1930 Assembly 
of the League. She was Danish delegate 
to the ‘League again this year and again 
made a strong plea for favorable action 
by the League. She gave a tea for Miss 
Riegel, before she left for Geneva, to en- 


able her to meet and confer with the 


Feminist leaders of Denmark. In August, 
Henni Forchhammer wrote Miss Riegel 
in part as follows: 


“T managed to see Dr. Munch, our Min- 


ister for Foreign Affairs, a few ‘days ago. 
He was interested and is personally in 


favor of equality, but he said that the 
Foreign Office could not do anything, as 
the question comes under the Home Office. 
He advised us to see the Minister for the 
Interior. Before we do that we will try 
to get together the Nationality Commit- 
tee of the women’s organizations, but it 
is very difficult to get people together at 
this time of the year. However, I hope to 
be able to see you and give you some fur- 
ther news before you leave for Sweden.” 


Miss Riegel also conferred in Copen- 
hagen with Thora Daugaard, President 
of the Danish branch of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Free- 
dom. Miss Daugaard is well known in 
the United States because of her two years 
of work with the United States branch. 
She is also a prominent member of the 
Business and Professional Women, and 
in these capacities she urged the Minister 
of the Interior to act favorably on the 
Equal Nationality Treaty. 

On her arrival in Sweden, Miss Riegel 
was fortunate in finding several promi- 
nent Feminists of other Scandinavian 
countries visiting there, and she was thus 
able to contact many groups whom she 
would not have met otherwise during this 


trip. 


Miss Riegel found Swedish Feminists 
greatly concerned over the fact that Dan- 


ish women had been successful in prevent- 


Finland. 


Equal Rights 


ing ratification by their government of 
the unequal Hague Convention, while 
‘Norway and Sweden had both ratified it. 
Their chagrin was a spur to greater ac- 
tivity by Swedish women on behalf of ad- 
herence to the Equal Nationality Treaty. 
Ratification of The Hague Cotivention 
does not exclude adherence to the Monte- 
video Treaty, so Norway and Sweden can 
adhere if they will. 

Hester Hesselgren, Swedish delegate 
the League, is President of the Swedish 
branch of the International Council of 
Women. The International Congress of 


that organization had just endorsed the 


Equal Nationality Treaty in Paris, and 
this fact greatly strengthened Miss Hes- 
selgren’s position as an advocate of the 
treaty. This was very helpful since the 
Swedish Council is a very powerful or- 
ganization. 

Miss Riegel found that the Business and 
Professional Women of Sweden, especially 
the doctors, who had just held a confer- 
ence in Stockholm, were deeply interested 
in the treaty and were actively working 
for it. Miss Riegel was deeply indebted 
to Dr. Andrea Svedberg, with whom she 
had a valuable personal conference. Dr. 
Svedberg, prominent Swedish physician, 
lectured at Harvard University in this 
country. Through her help, Miss Riegel 
was able to meet many of the leaders of 
the Socialist Party, the present dominant 
political party. 

The newly-elected ‘president of the 
League of Nations, Dr. Sandler, Foreign 
Minister of Sweden, and the Minister of 
Justice, are both favorable to the treaty. 


‘Madame Sandler entertained Miss Riegel 


at tea during her stay in Stockholm in 
order to learn more fully what women 


were doing internationally for Equal Na- — 


tionality. 

Another Feminist leader with whom 
Miss Riegel conferred in Sweden was 
Nina Strandberg of Helsingfors, Acting 
Consul for Finland in Stockholm. Miss 
Strandberg is well known in the United 
States because of her lectures. here on 
She reported great activity 
among the Finnish women on behalf of 
Equal Nationality. This activity was 
largely due to the fact that Madame Kyl- 
likki Pojala, a member of the Finnish Par- 
liament, and Miss Strandberg were in 
Washington this past spring when ratifi- 
cation of the treaty and passage of the 
Nationality Bill through Congress were 


being concluded. Madame Pojala was 


working with the Finnish Government, 
‘Miss Strandberg reported, to obtain ad- 
herence to this treaty by Finland without 
waiting for action by the League of Na- 
tions, and had undertaken to discuss the 
necessary changes in Finnish law with the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Miss 
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December 1, 1934 


Strandberg, meanwhile, had brought 
about a united demand by the 21 large 
women’s organizations in Finland that 
the Foreign Minister, Mr. Hackzell, leader 
of the Finnish delegation to the League 
of Nations, actively support the treaty at 
the League. 

A letter of September 5, 1934, from Miss 
Strandberg in Helsingfors, to her friend, 
Mrs. Carl W. Greene, in Washington, 
shows how this support was won: 

“My work (as Acting Finnish Consul) 
finished August 30 and the same night I 
took the boat home, and why? Because I 
did not want the American women to lose 
faith in me.... In Washington, it was 
considered I was .... to take care of the 
problems here. I knew that our Minister 
of Foreign Affairs and the delegates were 
leaving for Geneva about September 5, so 
I had to act quickly. I saw, the day after 
my arrival, Mrs. Hainari, president of our 
National Council, and asked her opinion. 
I could speak for the International Al- 
liance, as I am the president. She said 
‘we are backing up the Montevideo 
Treaty,’ and allowed me to present the 
papers I had got from, Miss Riegel to our 
Minister. I told his secretary our written 
request would follow. Some days later 
we had a Law Committee meet and a 
woman lawyer drew up our request, which 
Mrs. Hainari and I signed, backed up by 
21 of the most active and big women’s 
organizations. When the letter was 
sent by air mail to Geneva I felt as if a 
mountain was removed from my shoul- 
ders.” 


Miss Riegel also conferred with Miss 
Gunner Carlsson, former Commercial 
Attaché of the United States Legation in 
Oslo, Norway, who was in Stockholm dur- 
ing Miss Riegel’s visit. Miss Carlsson re- 
ported that the visit of Miss Riegel and 
Miss Wold to Oslo in 1930 had greatly 
stimulated the women of Norway, and al- 
though Norway ratified The Hague Con- 
vention, there had been considerable dis- 
cussion among Norwegian women as to 
how they could offset this ratification. 


Although Miss Riegel could not include 


the Baltic States—Latvia, Esthonia, and 


Michigan Club 


loved leader of women, and re- 
nowned parliamentarian, has again 
won a great victory for women. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. Fox a resolution was 
offered and adopted at the annual meet- 
ing of the Michigan State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Grand Rapids, in Oc- 
tober, 1934, stating that “the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs ap- 
proves an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States providing that men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 
This gain follows on the heels of a reso- 
lution adopted by the same group in Octo- 
ber, 1933, which likewise was offered by 


FE MMA FOX, of Detroit, Michigan, be- 


Lithuania—in her itinerary, she had the 
good fortune to meet, inj Stockholm, sev- 
eral prominent women from Latvia, who 
agreed to secure cooperative action bythe 
women of all the Baltic States in pressing 


- for adherence to the Nationality Treaty, 


as well as to arrange for help from 
Madame Sophie Cuirlionis, who worked 
with the organized Feminists in Geneva 
in 1930, when she was a member of the 
Latvian delegation to the League, and 
who was again a League delegate this 
year. 

As a result of her various conferences 
in Stockholm, Miss Riegel feels that while 
there is some sentiment, particularly 
among the lawyers, for equalizing their 
own nationality laws before joining in in- 
ternational action, the trend of sentiment 
among Feminists in Sweden is to press 
for treaty action, especially in view of 
the hope that Finland may adhere before 
the League considers the matter in 1935. 
She worked solely with women’s organi- 
zations and Feminist leaders in the inter- 
est of thorough coordination and co- 


operation in international action. She 


preferred to let the local women them- 
selves do the conferring with their re- 
spective government officials. 

The newspapers everywhere were great- 
ly interested in publicizing Miss Riegel’s 
international work, and through the co- 
operation of women leaders, full accounts 
of it, and of the equality treaties as ob- 
jectives, were printed. It was a singu- 
larly fortunate coincidence that an inter- 
view with Miss Riegel, including a splen- 
did appeal by her for civil, political, and 
economical equality for women, published 
in a leading Copenhagen paper, was re- 
printed in a prominent Berlin weekly on 
the very day that Hitler issued his de- 
nunciation of women’s activities outside 
the home. | 

On her way home, Miss Riegel visited 
several British Feminist friends and ex- 
changed Feminist news. Among those she 


Women Endorse 


Amendment 


Mrs. Fox, and declares “that it is the 
sentiment of the Michigan State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs that all legal dis- 
criminations against the freedom of wom- 
en should be removed and that men and 
women should have Equal Rights through- 
out the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 

At the closing session of the convention 
of the Federation in October, Mrs. Fox 
also led the fight to defeat a resolution 
supporting a minimum-wage law in Michi- 
gan for women and minors. Mrs. Fox 
pointed out to the club group that such 
legislation for women alone was not help- 
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saw in London were Emmeline Pethick- 


Lawrence, Dorothy Evans, and Winifred © 


Mayo. 

Miss Riegel is the first member of the 
Inter Continental Committee on Ratifica- 
tion and Adherence to take the field. Her 
colleagues on the Committee feel that the 


valuable work done by her gives hope that — 


adherence by these countries will not be 
far off. The other members of this Com- 
mittee, some of whom are working in 
Washington and some afield, include: 
Helena Hill Weed, Rapporteur; Maria de 
Gatica; Adela Seminario G.; Maria Z. de 
Arias; Carmita Landestoy; Abby Scott 
Baker; Mary Winsor; Maria de Sacasa; 
Conchita Chibas; Sara Grogan; Maria 
Gomez Carbonell and Betty Gram Swing. 
The machinery of treaty action always 
moves slowly and deliberately, especially 
in a matter that involves important 
changes of public policy, but the present 
tendencies in international action, in the 
matter of equal nationality, seem favor- 
able, due to this concerted action of the 
organized women of the world, and despite 
the reactionary stand of dictatorial gov- 
ernments, 

During her recent stay in Washington, 
Miss Riegel was a luncheon guest of Mrs. 
Wallace McClure at the Cosmos Club. 
Mrs. McClure, a leader in women’s activi- 
ties in Tennessee, is the wife of Dr. Mc- 
Clure of the Treaty Division of the State 
Department, who was one of the experts 
on the United States delegation to Monte- 
video. Mrs. McClure helped the Inter 
American Commission of Women in their 
work at the Conference. The other guests 
were Mrs. Royal T. McKenna, sister of 
Frau Lillian von Matsch, who has done 
so much for women in Geneva; Mrs. 
Henry F. Grady, wife of the Chief of the 
Trade Agreement Section of the State De- 
partment; Mrs. Felix Morley, and Doris 
Stevens. During the luncheon, Miss Rie- 
gel gave a very interesting account of her 
summer’s work abroad. 


Rights 


ful to women workers, but acted to their 
disadvantage. The defeated resolution, 
which would have placed Michigan in the 
group of States (including Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Colo- 
rado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and New York) that have minimum wage 
laws, reads as follows: 


WHEREAS sixteen States now have mini- 
mum-wage laws for women and minors, 


and 


Wuereas the National Administration 
has asked the industrial States to enact 
mandatory minimum-wage laws for wom- 
en and minors; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs pledges itself 
to work for the enactment by the next 
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Legislature of a mandatory minimum- 
wage law that will provide for the deter- 
mination and establishment of minimum 
fair wage standards for women and 
minors employed in trade and industry 
in the State of Michigan. 

For the benefit of its readers, Equa 


Rients quotes below the complete text 
of the two resolutions on the subject of 
the Equal Rights Amendment introduced 
by Mrs. Fox and approved by the Federa- 
tion: | 
Apoprep 1933 


Wuereas the demands of the first Equal 
Rights convention ever held in this coun- 
try included Equal Rights in the fran- 


Women a Deciding mw York, Nov. 
Factor in Electing 17.—The fem- 
Maryland Governor inine vote was a 


Gere 


electing a represen- 
tative Governor in 
American, 


(Maryland who had 
November 18, 1934. Equal Rights 
plank in his plat- 


form and Democratic members of the Leg- 


islature favoring jury service for women — 


in the recent election, Mrs. Donald R. 
Hooker, a past president of the Mary- 
land Branch, National Woman’s Party, 
declared, at the annual convention of the 


National Woman’s Party which opened 


here today. 

Mrs. Hooker said: 

“The importance of an Equal Rights 
plank in the Republican platform was 
demonstrated by the election of Mr. Nice, 
a Republican, in a State with a huge ma- 
jority of registered Democratic voters. 

“The Democratic Party at no time made 
any effort. to introduce such a plank in 
their platform, although both parties had 
been, requested to have a greater recogni- 
tion for women in their platforms by nu- 
merous women’s organizations, among 


them the Maryland Federation of Wom- 


en’s Clubs, numbering 8,000 women. 
“Governor Ritchie paid no attention to 
the women’s request, although a large 
number of individual Democratic candi- 
dates declared themselves in favor of 


Equal Rights and women serving on juries. 


chise, in education, in industry, in the 
professions, in political office, in control 
of property, in guardianship of children, 
and in making contracts, and 

Wuereas after eighty-five years all 


these rights except the right of franchise 


are still denied to women; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of 
the Michigan State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs that all legal discriminations 
against the freedom of women should be 
removed and that men and women should 
have Equal Rights throughout the United 
States and every place subject to its juris- 
diction. 


RESOLUTION 1934 
Wueretas the Michigan State Federa- 


Press Comment 


“Although, in recent administrations, 
women have not received recognition in 
our State, we hope that the candidate 
elected on an Equal Rights platform will 
remedy this oversight and appoint well- 
qualified women to offices which they can 
fill properly. 

“By recognition we do not mean honor- 
ary positions entailing a great deal of 
work, but jobs with responsibility and re- 
quiring ability and with a pay envelope 
attached.” . 

Among those present from Baltimore 
were: Ida I. Kloze, Sophie K. Nordenholz, 
Emilie A. Doetsch, Jeanette Siegel, Mar- 
garet Konig Mayhew, Mrs. Rudolph Vin- 
centi, Louise Kennard, Flerence Kennard, 
Sophia Rosett, Mrs. Iris Bennett, Mrs. 
John F. Appel, Annette Jurgens and Rose 
Zetzer. 


French Women Ask | 


HOOSING the 
For Equal Rights psychological 
he Now Yorn 
Herald, 


posed constitution- 
al reforms, a dele- 
gation of French 
women, headed by 
the lawyer, iis Maria Verone, has pre- 
sented an urgent petition to the Premier 
demanding that women in this country be 


(Paris Edition) 
November 5, 


accorded the same suffrage and legal 


rights as those enjoyed by men. 
The petition was presented in the name 


Equal Rights 


tion of Women’s Clubs adopted a resolu- 
tion in 1933 expressing the sentiment that — 
all legal discrimination against the free- 
dom of women should be removed and 
that men and women should have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States and 
every place subject to its jurisdiction, but 
took no action as to how in the opinion 
of the Federation these discriminations 
should be removed; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs approves an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing that men and 
women shall have Equal Rights through- 
out the United States and every — sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction. 


of the Ligue Francaise pour le Droit des 


Femmes, and Mme. Docteur Edwards- 
Pilliet joined Mme. Verone in speaking 
for the delegation. The demand was 
worded in parliamentary language, point- 
ing out the necessity of constitutional 
reform, especially regarding the rights of 
women. 

“The constitutional laws voted at va- 
rious epochs, which now govern the 
French Republic, do not form an ensemble 
established on rigorous principles of right 
and are insufficient to serve as the basis 
of a great democracy,” reads the petition. 

Taking as a premise the necessity for 
constitutional reform the delegation sub- 
mitted the following resolutions: (1) 
That the Government prepare and submit 
to Parliament a study project for revision 
of the Constitution. (2) That in the new 
French Constitution there be included a 
clause providing for civil, political, eco- 
nomic and social equality between the 
sexes. (3) That, consequently, France 


add her signature to those of the four 


countries which signed on December 26, 
1933, at Montevideo, the Equal Rights 
Treaty, whereby the contracting States 
agree that men and women shall have 
Equal Rights in all the territory in their 
respective jurisdiction. 

(Madame Verone is President of the 


Ligue Francaise pour le Droit des Fem- 


mes, and a member of the Women’s Con- 
sultative Committee on Nationality cre- 
ated by the League of Nations.—Zditor.) 


News from the Field 


HE issue of Equa Ricuts of Novem- 

ber 24 was incorrect in stating that 
the District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs had formally endorsed the 
Equal Rights Amendment, following the 
noble example of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration. Nine of the thirty clubs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Federation have so en- 
dorsed and it is the ardent hope of Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, the President, that be- 
fore the close of her administration her 
Federation may be in the honor column. 


Mrs. S. Blair Luckie, Chairman of Leg- 
islation of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has just issued a “Study 
of the Equal Rights Amendment,” in 
which the arguments pro and con are 
given in parallel columns. This study 
has been sent broadcast to the 14,500 
clubs throughout the United States. 

At a recent meeting of the Maryland 
State Federation, at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, in Baltimore, Mrs. Wiley defended 
the proposed Amendment. 


Dr. Lonn eee Guest 
Lonn, writer, historian and 
member of the faculty of Goucher 
College, will address the Baltimore 
Branch of the Woman’s Party Tuesday 
afternoon at a reception and tea at the 
Woman’s City Club in Baltimore. 
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